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President s report 


I t is always nice to finish a year and reflect on the good 
things that have happened. As field naturalists, we are 
given special insights into the world around us. When we 
see a bird flying past, a flower in bloom or a caterpillar 
eating in our vegie patch, it triggers our senses to see 
how all living things interact. We share our observations 
and gain knowledge from others to build a better 
understanding of our environment and the intricate 
connections that form the ecosystems present. There 
were many memorable opportunities to discover more 
during the 2015 program of excursions. 

Our recent excursion to find skinks in the areas around 
Colac and into the Otways was a good example of how 
field naturalists engage with the environment to learn and 
experience the pleasure of seeing amazing sights. A few 
years ago, my understanding of a skink was limited to 
knowing it was just a small lizard. Now I know about the 
South-eastern Slider with small legs that tends to slither 
through grasses, the boldly patterned Three-lined Skink, 


Barry Lingham 

the larger Black Rock Skinks that use the rock walls 
constructed around the Stony Rises and the rare 
Corangamite Water Skink that resides in the strange 
rocky landscape of the volcanic areas near Dreeite. 
Everyone can share the same appreciation of the vista of 
bright green carpets of Fairy Grass and chenopods on the 
floor of the dry wetlands, surrounded by rocky cliffs dotted 
with Tree Violets, but I am astonished by the vast 
knowledge of Trevor Pescott that he so readily passes on 
to us. Only a dedicated field naturalist knows the joy of 
finding a smelly dead snake that can be taken home for 
proper identification. 

We are very privileged to live in a region with so many 
natural wonders and this is made even more pleasurable 
by being able to interact with the members of our Club to 
share our interests. I wish you and your families a happy 
Christmas and I look forward to another great year in 
2016. 


Tonight.. .It is members’ night and a chance to celebrate the end of the year with a shared supper. 

Our speakers will be: 

Grace Lewis: Photographs of garden invertebrates. 

Dean Hewish: My Big Desert walk. 

Rod Lowther: Wetlands in the east and west of the USA. 

In February 2016. .. 

...Marilyn Hewish will talk about George Lyell—the man, the moths and the museum. 

Don’t forget to check the back page for January activities (there is no January edition 

of the Geelong Naturalist) 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 

Daisy Parra Parra, Waurn Ponds; Vicki Perrett, Indented Head; Jeanette Spittle, Breamlee; Sally White, Bells Beach 

We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 

GFNC website: htto://www.af nc.ora.au 

Email address: info(©afnc.ora.au 


GFNC is on Facebook! 

htto://www.facebook.com/aeelonafnc 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is of a 
Yellow-footed Antechinus, taken in Paddy’s Ranges State Park, 
near Maryborough. October 2015. 

The photo on the back cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of a 
‘pelican creche’ taken at Mud Islands. November 2015. 


























Out and about: Pollination strategies 


Valda Dedman 


P ollination is the transfer of male pollen to the female 
stigma of a flowering plant so that germination can 
occur and fruits and seeds are produced. The sperm is 
within a pollen grain to protect it from drying out and after 
transfer makes its way down a tube into the ovary. 
Non-flowering plants (gymnosperms) have a different 
mechanism, but the need for fertilisation is the same. 
Pollination is therefore very important for a plant's 
survival. 

There is wasteful pollination and pollination so precise 
that it is almost always successful, and there are plants 
that don't trust outsiders to pollinate them, so they 
self-pollinate. There are plants that set out to fool insects 
into visiting and many that provide pathways into sweet 
nectar (or not). The relationship between plants and their 
pollinators is a fascinating one. 

Wind pollination is the most wasteful method. Huge 
amounts of pollen are produced. Anthers may be very 
long and the pollen light. It is the most primitive form of 
pollination. All gymnosperms are wind pollinated. These 
include conifers such as our cypress pines, and bunya 
and hoop pines. Conifers have male and female cones 
on separate trees. Most of our casuarinas have small 
female flowers on one tree and male 'catkins' on another 
close by. The production of pollen can be so prolific that 
a carpet is formed under the trees. It tends to be 
produced all at once in a great cloud. Old Man Saltbush 
Atriplex nummularia has female flowers in dense clusters 
along 20 cm long panicles on one plant and separate 
globules of male flowers at ends of branches on another. 
Nettles, with male and female flowers on separate plants, 
are also wind pollinated. They disperse their pollen 
explosively when the stamens are mature and the 
filaments suddenly straighten. Wind pollinated plants 
have no nectar and insignificant flowers. A single flower 
head of an average grass may produce ten million pollen 
grains. 

All sea grasses and a few freshwater plants are water 
pollinated. The Running Marsh-flower Omduffia 
reniformis has female flowers that capture rafts of pollen. 

In Australia it has been found that over 100 species of 
birds pollinate 1000 plant species. Birds pollinate 
plants with a lot of nectar, whose flowers are often red, a 
colour which insects do not see. Birds pick up pollen on 
their heads as they probe for nectar. Although they may 
next visit different species, there is a good chance pollen 
will be left on a matching species. Honeyeaters and 
parrots are good pollen transferers. 

Kangaroo Paws are architecturally designed to have only 
one receptive flower each day which are staged along its 
flowering stem. The new flower pivots boldly into position 
while the spent flowers hinge away after pollination. The 
curvature of the flowers leading to their nectar target 
matches closely the shape of the bird's head and beak. 
Consequently the pollen is dusted on the bird's head, 
before being inadvertently carried from flower to flower. 

Mammals such as the Grey-headed Flying Fox, the 
Pygmy Possum and Sugar Gliders are among the 25 


species of mammals known to frequent and pollinate 
many species of Myrtaceae and Proteaceae. 

However, most of the flowering plants rely on insects for 
pollination, and many and varied are the adaptations that 
have evolved to achieve this. To the forefront are the 
orchids. These plants have their reproductive organs 
combined into a separate column, at the top of which is 
the single anther, with the stigma, a sticky cavity, below. 
The pollen is bound together in bundles (pollinia) that sit 
in the anther and are carried off by an insect to another 
flower. Part of the stigma is a growth (rostellum) attached 
to the anther which allows the pollinia to be pulled out 
and also acts as a barrier to self-fertilisation. Orchids also 
have a modified petal called the labellum which is often 
decorated with hairs or glands that attract pollinators. 

The most unusual adaptation is pseudocopulation. The 
Elbow Orchid Thynninorchis huntianus has a column with 
hook-like wings, an extended base with a hinge in the 
middle that allows it to swing, a long slender labellum 
stalk and a labellum which mimics a flightless female 
Thynnid wasp. The orchid emits scents that attract male 
wasps. A deluded male grabs the labellum to carry it off 
and mate with it, but instead he is swung back against 
the anther and clasped on the thorax by the column 
wings and held until the pollinia in the anther stick to his 
back and will later move slightly to stick on the stigma of 
the next Elbow Orchid he visits. 

With one exception, Bird Orchids are pollinated by male 
Thynnid wasps attempting to copulate with the labellum. 
They may be attracted by female pheromones emitted by 
the glands on the labellum, which sometimes visually 
mimics the female. After pollination the Autumn Bird 
Orchid Chiloglottis reflexa sometimes called Wasp 
Orchid, closes upwards against the column. 

Tongue Orchids are dependent on ichneumon wasps for 
pollination. The male Lissopimpla excelsa pollinates the 
Large Tongue Orchid Cryptostylis subulata. The tiny 
column is hidden under the labellum and the flower is 
upside down. The mating wasp puts his abdomen under 
the short column and removes the pollinia. 

Orchids that trap insects 

The Large Duck Orchid Caleana major has a hinged 
labellum that snaps shut at the slightest touch, pinning 
the pollinating male sawfly against the column. It has a 
smooth labellum. The warty glands on the labellum of the 
Small Duck Orchid Paracaleana minor emit the scent of a 
female wasp. It is attached by a curved strap and swings 
down when touched, trapping a male wasp in the pouch¬ 
like winged column. Sometimes insects are lured to their 
death. Small flies attracted to the Green Leek Orchid 
Prasophyllum lindleyanum by its sweet odour, cannot 
carry away the heavy pollinia and die on the flower. 

When a male fungus gnat Mycoma sp. lands on the 
sensitive labellum of a Greenhood, it throws him against 
the column. To escape he must brush past the pollinia. 

He has been attracted by the smell or appearance of the 
labellum tip that mimics his mate. The Nodding 
Greenhood Pterostylis nutans becomes upright after 
pollination. The labellum of the Banded Greenhood 
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P. sanguinea lies flat against the lateral sepals when set. 
The trigger is a broad moveable claw at the base. 

Orchids that lure insects 

Large-flowered Caladenia mimic the scents of female 
flower wasps; small-flowered Caladenia such as C. 
congesta attract native Hylaeus bees by fragrance and 
colour. The Copper Beard Orchid Calochilus campestris 
does likewise. Gnat Orchids Cyrtostylis sp. offer a rich 
nectar reward; it runs down the labellum from glands at the 
base, enticing insects to follow the trail to the pollinia. The 
nectar from Mayfly Orchids Nemacianthus caudatus 
stupefies fungus gnats long enough for the pollinia to stick 
firmly to their backs. These orchids are said to emit a foul 
odour like dead dogs on warm days. 

The Bluebeard Orchid Pheladenia deformis and Blue 
Fingers Cyanicula caerulea are pollinated by the native 
bee Lasioglossum cognatum but offer neither nectar nor 
edible pollen as reward. 

Self-pollination 

Some Sun Orchids Thelymitra sp. only open on sunny 
days; their pollen breaks up easily and falls on to the 
stigma of the unopened flower. Beard Orchids often do not 
open widely, and with exception of the Copper Beard 
Orchid, they self-pollinate. The Hidden Violet Viola 
cleistogamoides does not open before it has shed its 
pollen. 

Avoiding self-pollination. Choosing the right time and 
pollen presenters 

Self-pollination does not allow cross-fertilisation which 
provides greater genetic diversity. In most plants pollen is 
produced at a different time from when the stigma is 
receptive, thus avoiding self-pollination. Proteaceae have 
developed a special mechanism for the purpose—the 
pollen presenter. 

In Grevilleas, for example, the pollen is shed before the 
flower opens. The style is long and curled in at first, then 
opens out and presents the pollen on its modified tip, the 
pollen presenter. The stigma is immature at this stage. 
Pollen is transferred to birds by the presenter as they 
forage for nectar deep in the flower, and later on to the 
style which often hangs straight out from the flower head 
after its pollen has been removed. It now functions as the 
female stigma. Banksias, cone bushes, lomatias and 
hakeas all have pollen presenters. 

Strangely, the pollen of the Anglesea Grevillea Grevillea 
infecunda is apparently infertile; it is a suckering species. 


Persoonia does not have a pollen presenter, but native 
bees slide down between anther and style to reach the 
nectar at the bottom of the flower. 

Smokebush Conospermum also lacks a pollen presenter. 
Its coarse pollen is released explosively. Small bees such 
as Leioproctus conospermum are found only on smoke- 
bushes where they are well camouflaged because of their 
dense white hair, whitish wings and milky eyes. 

The Grass Triggerplant Stylidium graminifolium uses its 
trigger to ensure pollen from the anthers is deposited on or 
collected by a visiting insect. The filaments and style are 
joined into a highly sensitive column at the end of a long 
stalk. The trigger is set off when an insect lands on its 
petals. The column swings up and hits its back. The 
anthers mature first, and after the pollen is shed, the 
stigma becomes receptive. A young flower will deposit 
pollen on an insect at the exact spot where it will reach the 
stigma of an older flower of the same species. 

Night pollination 

To take advantage of the thousands of moths available as 
pollinators, many plants only open at night, when they 
release their perfume. They tend to be pale or white and 
are often tubular. 

More to think about 

Cycads covered with pollinating thrips, pollen that 
fluoresces at night, jewel beetles on eucalypt flowers, Fairy 
Lanterns Thismia sp. emitting a foul odour to attract a suite 
of gnats, midges and beetles, buzz pollination being used 
for commercial crops, blowflies and carrion flies pollinating 
milkweeds, ultraviolet markers that bees can see but which 
are invisible to us. Pollinating success comes in so many 
ways. 

References: 

http://australianmuseum.net.au/pollination 
http://prelimbio.wikispaces.com/file/ 
view/1.9+Reproductive+Adaptations+in+Plants+Pollinatio 
n.pptx 

Mayfield, E. (2006). Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 

1. Linton Press, Geelong. 

Mayfield, E. (2013). Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 

2. CSIRO, Collingwood, Vic. 
www.disiunctnaturalists.com/articles1/footprints-in-the- 

pollen-1 .htm 

www.disiunctnaturalists.com/articles1/footprints-in-the- 

pollen-2.htm 



Enterprising Little Ravens 
nesting in a windmill at Avalon. 
Photo: Rob Ganly 
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Memories of Joe Hubbard 


Marilyn Hewish 


T hese are some of my personal reminiscences of Joe 
Hubbard, to follow on from Denis Greenwell's lovely 
piece in the last issue of the Geelong Naturalist (page 6). 

Joe and I got to know each other through our shared 
experiences of writing monthly columns for the Geelong 
Naturalist. He wrote for the Naturalist from 1996 to mid 
2013 and then irregularly up to 2015. I took over from him 
in 2007 when he had a break for a few years. In 1998, I 
wrote an article in the Geelong Naturalist celebrating 
talented writers from our club (Writings about Geelong's 
birdlife, vol. 33, no. 10, page 9). 

I wrote: 

‘But some contributors stand out. Trevor Pescott 
wrote a large part of that first issue, and as I scan the 
issues forward in time, I see the first article by Gordon 
McCarthy, the first by Valda Dedman, the first by 
Dave King. One day someone will look back and find 
the first words in the Geelong Naturalist by Joe 
Hubbard.’ 

At the next GFNC Bird Group meeting, Joe bailed me up. 
He said something like, ‘What's this you're writing about 
me in the magazine?’ He wasn't angry. He was smiling. I 
think he was surprised—especially surprised that his 
name was mentioned in the same sentences as Trevor, 
Valda, Gordon and Dave, people he admired greatly as 
writers and educators. I think he thought of himself as a 
simpler kind of naturalist, not quite up to their standards, 
an amateur lacking their knowledge. 


This was a mistake. There are many rooms in the house 
of nature and many ways to write about it. Gaining and 
passing on knowledge are wonderful things but they're 
not everything. The best nature writers, including those 
from our club, also express their feeling for the wonder of 
nature, an alertness to beauty, and an endlessly 
questioning and curious attitude. Joe conveyed these 
things beautifully in his columns. He pointed out the 
things he didn't know as well as those he did, and told us 
about the joys of discovery and learning. So many times 
he put out a call where he was basically saying, ‘Can 
anyone tell me more about this?’ In one column in 
October 1996, he wrote about migratory birds, flowers of 
Brisbane Ranges, butterflies at Anglesea, Sun Orchids, 
coastal views at Anglesea and watching platypuses and 
darters at Werribee. Joe understood the true meaning of 
the word ‘naturalist’. 

His columns were based on his personal experiences in 
the outdoors, from right outside his house windows to 
further afield. He wrote about what he saw. He was 
always engaged. No armchair biology for Joe. In his 
writing he was saying, ‘Get out there and look—REALLY 
look.’ 

This sentence was also in my article about Geelong's 
nature writers. 

‘I think they do it because they have a passion in their 
lives and they are driven to share it, to communicate, 
to teach, and to inspire others with the same feeling.’ 

Joe did all these things for us with his writing. 



Hoary Sunrays, Mt Jeffcot. SEANA Campout, October 2015. Photo: Alison Watson 
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A report on the second Bittern Survey 
Reedy Lake and Hospital Swamp 
8 November 2015 


Craig Morley 

...on behalf of the Geelong Field Naturalists Bird Group members who participated 


A nother enjoyable late afternoon-early evening was 
enjoyed by some keen and intrepid observers 
participating in the second BirdLife Australia Bittern 
listening survey for spring 2015. No Bitterns were heard 
on this follow-up survey. 

Once again observers took the opportunity to have a 
coordinated survey of a significant portion of the Reedy 
Lake/Hospital Swamp system with sites listed below 
surveyed on Sunday 8 November. 

Some of the highlights were a small flock of Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos drifting south across Baenschs Lane 
and Little Grassbirds, Australian Reed-Warblers and 
Golden-headed Cisticolas continued to be vocal at most 
sites. Whiskered Terns were once more numerous 
across the sites. 

Whitehorse Road produced several Spotted Crakes and 
a Lewin’s Rail, that came out to feed at dusk, provided 
much delight and excitement to observers, as did a 
Latham’s Snipe at Fitzgeralds Road. And an Australian 
Hobby ‘motoring through’ after flying insects, well after 
sunset, gave one observer a huge thrill. 

Magpie Geese, in low numbers, were reported by 
observers at Woods Road and Moolap Station Road. 
Also numerous Swamp Harriers were observed, though 
the concerted display flights reported during the Bittern 
survey of 17 October seem to have diminished. 

The movements of the Straw-necked Ibis and Australian 
White Ibis to and from the central reed beds continue to 
add evidence that these species are breeding in the 
central reed bed of Reedy Lake. 


Unprecedented numbers of Brolgas in the system were 
a highlight of the first Bittern Survey conducted on 17 



No Bitterns but...a Whiskered Tern, Reedy Lake. November 2015. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


October, with three pairs being accounted for and a 
seventh Brolga being observed in the Reedy Lake/ 
Hospital Swamp system on that Saturday night. 
Subsequently the pair off Moolap Station Road/Woods 
Road was reported to be moving about with a half-grown 
juvenile. On the more recent second Bittern Survey 
evening there were fewer records of Brolgas; one heard 
after dusk from Woods Road and a pair flying to roost 
from Baenschs Lane at sunset. 

Once more a sincere thank you to everyone who 
contributed their time, effort and skills. Your willingness 
to help is greatly appreciated! 

If you would like to learn more about the birds seen and 
heard on Sunday around the Reedy Lake/Hospital 
Swamp part of the Lower Barwon Wetlands, please 
follow the relevant links provided below to the Eremaea 
eBird lists. 

Hospital Swamps—Baenschs Lane 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist? 

sublD=S25746216 

Reedy Lake—Woods Road 

http://ebird.orq/ebird/view/checklist?sublD=S25745999 

Reedy Lake—Moolap Station Road 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist? 

sublD=S25745907 

Reedy Lake—Whitehorse Road 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist? 

sublD=S25751352 

Reedy Lake—Fitzgerald Road 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist? 

sublD=S25746207 



A Swamp Harrier flies over Reedy Lake in the evening light. 

November 2015. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Fauna report 


Trevor Pescott 


R ecent newspaper reports suggest this will be a 'bad 
year for snakes', and that seems to be borne out by 
the large number of sightings of the three most commonly 
seen species. Perhaps it should be a warning for those of 
us who go out bush to take more care than usual. The 
reason may be that the extraordinarily dry spring has 
pushed snakes closer to housing where there is water 
readily available. 


Andrea Carroll-Haigh’s sighting of a Shingle-back 
(Stumpy-tailed Lizard) is interesting, and reflects the 
consequence of the popularity of reptiles as pets. 

Geoff Gates' observation of a Red Fox returning to a 
den-site suggests it may have been a vixen with young, 
for at this time of the year young are just about ready to 
begin exploring the local areas. 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

30/10/15 

Brisbane Ranges, walking along the Durdidwarrah-Steiglitz Road. 

GMc 


1 

04/11/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, came down to drink at waterhole. 

FSc 


1 

09/11/15 

Cargerie via Elaine, beside the road. 

PSc 


1 

15/11/15 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford, extensive recent diggings. 

SQ 

Common Ringtail 

Possum 

1 

20/11/15 

Belmont, on powerlines in Downshire Road at Vivian Street corner. 

TP 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

15/11/15 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford, observed. 

SQ 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 

1 

27/10/15 

Belmont, flying over Victoria Terrace at 8.45 p.m., perhaps heading to the tall, 
flowering Lemon-scented Gum. 

TP 



20/11/15 

Barwon Valley Park, Barrabool Road, Belmont; a 'squadron' was streaming 
along the river valley heading south-west at 9.00 p.m., no estimate of 
numbers. 

PPe 

Red Fox 

1 

07/11/15 

Karaaf Wetlands, disturbed from den-site, ran off but returned 5 minutes later 
from the opposite direction. 

GGt 

Brown Hare 

2 

10/11/15 

Connewarre, beside Lake Road. 

TP 

Burrunan Dolphin 

1 

14/11/15 

Eastern Beach, stayed for 5 minutes, a little longer than usual. 

JCr 



Lowland Copperhead, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. October 2015. Photo: Guy Dutson 


Herps (Amphibians and reptiles) 


Pobblebonk 

4+ 

30/10/15 

Brisbane Ranges, calling from wetland at Durdidwarrah. 

TFI, GMc 



09/11/15 

You Yangs, heard calling at the Tor carpark and at the wetland at Fawcett’s 
Gully. At Fawcett’s Gully wetland, at least 50 small floating spawn rafts. 

GL,TP 

Growling Grass Frog 

2 

16/11/15 

Eynsbury, calling with Pobblebonks from a small stream in the residential 
area. 

GD 

Southern Brown Tree 

Frog 


31/10/15 

Yaugher, large numbers of tadpoles probably this species in a large water- 
hole. 

TP 

Eastern Snake-necked 
Turtle 

1 

14/10/15 

Ocean Grove, in Begola wetlands. 

GD 

Pale-flecked Garden 
Sunskink 

2 

09/11/15 

You Yangs, beside Sandy Creek Road and at Fawcett’s Gully. 

GL, TP 

Tussock Cool-skink 

1 

12/11/15 

Reedy Lake, a mature male with orange on its flanks, in wet grasslands at 
Baensch’s Lane. 

GD 

Blotched Blue-tongued 
Lizard 

1 

18/11/15 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove, basking on the lawn. 

TFI 

Shingle-back 
(Stumpy-tailed Lizard) 

1 

17/11/15 

Fyansford, a large specimen basking in the early afternoon sun on the 

Cement Works walking track. Quite possibly it was a pet that had been 
released there. 

ACH 
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Herps (cont’d) 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 

1 

28/10/15 

Highton, observed in the carpark off Barrabool Road on the Highton side. 
This is the second time 1 have seen one there in the past two weeks. No 
other reptiles observed in this area of Balyang. 

JCr 


1 

14/11/15 

Belmont, killed by a dog in a suburban garden. 

TP 

Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 

1 

29/10/15 

Ocean Grove, ran into the garage. 

MAI 



30/10/15 

Durdidwarrah in the Brisbane Ranges. 

TFI, 

GMc 



09/11/15 

Wooloomanata Station, caught by a cat at the homestead, but rescued 
and later released. 

GL, TP 

Lowlands Copperhead 

1 

30/10/15 

Ocean Grove, a large near-black adult at Begola wetlands. 

GD 


1 

12/11/15 

Karaaf Wetlands, about 1 m long, basking in sun, then moved off under a 
samphire bush. 

GD 



12/11/15 

Cargarie via Meredith, on roadside, about 60 cm long. 

PSc 

Tiger Snake 

1 

29/10/15 

Barwon Valley Golf Course, Newtown, about 60 cm long, dead on grass 
beside carpark. 

GGt 


1 

12/11/15 

Barwon Valley Golf Course, Newtown, coiled up and sun-basking among 
reeds at edge of pond. 

GGt 


1 

16/11/15 

Jerringot, basking beside bird hide ramp, about 1 m long. 

GGt 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

16/11/15 

Eynesbury, basking beside small creek in residential area. 

GD 


Observers: ACH, Andrea Carroll-Haigh; FSc, Frank Scheelings; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; JCr, Jade Craven; MAI, Margaret Alcorn; PPe, Priscilla Pescott; PSc, Paul Schillier; SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 



Eastern Brown Snake, Eynesbury. November 2015 Photo: Guy Dutson 



Many-lined Delma (formerly Striped Legless Lizard), Cressy. 
October 2015. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Gum Flat Fauna Survey 

5-8 November 2015 

Trapping undertaken in accordance with our DEPI permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 
GPS at bridge 55 250791E, 5751980N, alt. 57m. 

Trevor Pescott 


T he planned fauna survey at Gum Flat was abandoned after 
Saturday due to persistent cold and wet weather. It was 
unlikely that any reptiles would have been active, and although 
we set two harp traps in the damp depression upstream of 
Cecil Track for one night (Friday 6 November) only four Little 
Forest Bats were caught. 

Other mammals seen were Eastern Grey Kangaroo (6 on Gum 
Flat, 50+ near Gundry’s Road). 

Thanks to Chrissy for the bird list. 


Birds noted 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 

White-naped Honeyeater 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Crimson Rosella 

Rufous Whistler 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Olive-backed Oriole 

Sacred Kingfisher 

Australian Magpie 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Pied Currawong 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Grey Currawong 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Grey Fantail 

Eastern Spinebill 

Little Raven 

Red Wattlebird 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

White-eared Honeyeater 

Welcome Swallow 


Forthcoming fauna surveys 

Brisbane Ranges 
10-13 December 2015 

The area to be surveyed is off Marshall’s Road where Colin Cook has been searching for Brush-tailed Phascogales 
and other things with cameras. 

We will concentrate on using funnels and pitfalls where they are appropriate, and harps, and we will determine 
precise sites for placing these at the weekend. 

The meeting place is the carpark on the north side of the Geelong-Ballan Road at the Upper Stony Creek 
Reservoir, just west of the Durdidwarrah-Steiglitz Road. 

Thursday 10 December: Meet at 1.00 p.m. 

Friday 11-Sunday 13 December: Meet at 8.00 a.m. 

Program for 2016 

At this stage, no surveys have been arranged for January; however, I hope we will be able to undertake some harp 
trapping. I will keep you informed of any activities by email. 

WSIAEC and SPFL permits 

Our application for a permit to cover the next three years has been lodged with the Animal Ethics Committee but at 
the time of writing we have not had any response. It is a long process and we can only wait for the committee to 
reply. We have also applied for a Scientific Procedures Fieldwork Licence, and this is still being considered. 

Trevor Pescott 



Long-billed Corellas, Eastern Park. Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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What’s up 


Dean Hewish 


O n the 13th of last month I saw something in the sky 
that, at least for a short time, I couldn’t explain. 

On that particular night Marilyn and I were out walking 
around the local neighbourhood for exercise soon after 
sunset. We turned a corner and I noticed that we had a 
good view of the two stars known as the Pointers: Alpha 
and Beta Centauri. Then I noticed that something was 
not quite right. There was another bright star making an 
elongated triangle with the two well-known stars. The 
extra 'star' was about the same brightness as Alpha and 
Beta Centauri but I knew that there was not supposed to 
be a bright star in that position. As I watched, the 
interloper rapidly faded and disappeared. 

Very quickly I realised that I had possibly seen what is 
known as an Iridium flare. 

Iridium is the name of a group of satellites launched 
between May 1997 and February 2002 to provide 
satellite phone coverage. The service was perhaps a bit 
ahead of its time and was not very financially successful. 
The company operating them soon went into 
receivership and another company bought the rights to 
the system. It is still being used. 

The interesting feature of the satellites is that their 
antennas are made of highly polished metal and are very 


reflective. This means that when their orientation is right, 
the satellites can cause bright flares in the sky. The 
flares last only for a few seconds but they can be reliably 
predicted in advance. 

When we returned home I emailed our friend Bill Stent. 
He has a strong interest in such phenomena. He replied 
quickly to say that he had looked at the heavens 
above.com website and there was indeed an Iridium flare 
predicted for our location at that particular time. 

That was the first time I had ever seen an Iridium flare 
with any certainty. Both Marilyn and I had seen 
unidentified light flashes when we were out using our 
telescopes but we had never bothered to check what 
might have caused them, although we suspected that 
they could have been Iridium flares. 

The Iridium satellites are reaching the end of their 
operational life. One collided with a defunct Russian 
satellite, which was the first collision between intact 
satellites in orbit. A replacement set of satellites is 
apparently being launched. 

Some people make a hobby of chasing down events like 
Iridium flares. Certainly the WWW has all the resources 
for tracking those and other transient phenomena. 



A Banded Stilt keeps company with a flock of Red-necked Avocets. Snake Island. 


Photo: Rob Ganly 



Koala Clancy Foundation 

Help Koala Clancy get home safely! 


Wild Koala Clancy, Geelong's own social media star, is recovering in care in Lara after emergency treatment for a life- 
threatening injury. It is expected he will be in care for another three weeks. A fundraising campaign is due to be 
launched on Chuffed.org on Wednesday 2nd December—please help if you can. 


If you would like to be notified as soon as the campaign is live please watch Koala Clancy's Facebook page, or email 
janine@echidnawalkabout.com.au. Funds are being sought to cover Clancy's vet bills, equipment to make future 
koala captures easier and a new enclosure. All funds will go to the Koala Clancy Foundation. 

For more information: http://www.echidnawalkabout.com.au/foundation Tel: 9646 8249 Mob: 0427 808 747 
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Latham’s Snipe count results 
November 2015 


Birgita Hansen 


T he first south-eastern Australia snipe count was 
conducted on Saturday 14 November. Counts of 
local wetlands were done by teams of volunteers from 
South Beach Wetlands and Landcare Group (Port Fairy), 
Geelong Field Naturalists in the Bellarine peninsula area, 
and a number of other people in SE South Australia, 
Melbourne and Bairnsdale (Gippsland). A single wetland 
was counted on the Sunday (Harvesting Lake, Geelong). 
A total of 33 wetland sites were covered by counters, 
which represents a fantastic effort. Of these, three were 
in Bairnsdale, seven were in the Geelong-Bellarine area, 
one was in Melbourne, one was in Millicent (SE South 


Australia), five were in Peterborough, one was in 
Warrnambool and 15 were in the Port Fairy region. 

The total count of birds pooled across these regions was 
334. The highest count was in Peterborough with 116 
birds counted across five small (<2 ha) urban wetlands. 
Geelong-Bellarine region was next with 80 birds. The 
table below provides summaries of the count data. All 
counts can be considered ‘minimum’ for the site, i.e. it is 
possible that more birds were present but could not be 
confidently distinguished as new birds as opposed to 
repeat counts. 


Region 

Location 

Count 

Total count 

Bairnsdale 

BARC wetlands 

17 

43 


Forge Creek 

26 


Melbourne 

Tirhatuan wetlands 

14 

14 

Geelong-Bellarine 

Begola wetlands 

35 

80 


Belmont Common 

43 



Harvesting Lake 

0 



Kingston Lake 

0 



Lake Lome 

2 



Macleod’s waterholes 

0 



Serendip Sanctuary 

0 


Peterborough 

[mixed wetlands] 

116 

116 

Port Fairy-Warrnambool 

Allansford 

18 

52 


Carroll’s paddocks 

0 



Carroll’s swamp 

0 



Goose Lagoon 

0 



Killarney 

1 



Moyne estuary 

0 



Powling Street wetlands 

20 



Rail trail carpark swamp 

8 



Rail trail Regent St Outlet 

0 



Rail trail Toolong 

0 



Sandy Cove 

3 



Shaw river 

0 



Tower Hill 

1 



Whaler's Drive 

1 



Yambuk Lake Rd swamp 

0 



Yambuk NCR 

0 


Millicent 

Lake McIntyre 

29 

29 

Total 



334 


These numbers overall appear to be down on counts 
from the 2014-2015 spring-summer season, when the 
largest monthly count of snipe was 348 across the Port 
Fairy-Warrnambool region alone. However, as the 2015- 
2016 season is already proving to be very dry in 
comparison to the previous year, it appears that many 
birds are spending their non-breeding season elsewhere. 


We plan to conduct another count on the third 
weekend of January in 2016 (probably either 
Saturday 16 January or Sunday 17 January). We hope to 
count all these sites again as well as seeking to include 
others in intervening areas. If you’re interested in helping 
out, please contact Birgita (see details below). 
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I would like to say a huge thanks to Rich Chamberlain for 
helping to organise the counts and coordinate counters in 
the Port Fairy area. 

Many thanks to the following people for taking time to help 
with surveys: 

Port Fairy: Rich Chamberlain, Jodie Honan, Don 
Stewart, Dan Sheehan, Harry Coffey, Phil DuGuesclin 

Geelong: Craig Morley, John Newman, Guy Dutson, 
Jennifer Carr, Gordon McCarthy, Geoff Gayner 

Melbourne: Knud Hansen 


South Australia: Rosey Pounsett and the Millicent 
Field Nats group 

Gippsland: Jim Reside, Aileen Collyer, Claire McCall, 
Angela Crunden. 

I would also like to thank other community members for 
contacting me with their snipe sightings from other regions 
over the last 12 months, and land owners for giving 
counters permission to access their wetlands. 

Birgita Hansen 

Federation University Australia 
Contact: b.hansen@federation.edu.au 



Latham’s Snipe, Jerringot, February 2013. Photo: David Tytherleigh 

‘The Snipe was resting and concealed in the vegetation till a tiger snake emerged from the water and the Snipe stood 
up to move out of its way and into a clear space, enabling me to get a few better photos.’ 


Mid-Week Bird Group excursion 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
26 November 2015 
Leader: Angus Hartshorn 

Angus Hartshorn 

The reserve is very dry. Also the fields outside the 
reserve contained a dry canola crop. Both factors 
probably reduced the number of bird species we might 
otherwise have seen. Thirty-three species was a 
reasonable number under these conditions. 

The excursion was significantly enhanced by Barry 
Lingham’s intimate knowledge of the reserve including 
some of its history. Thirteen species of orchid have been 
observed recently. 

westerly blast for a few minutes. 


O ur start was slightly delayed by a fallen tree blocking 
the road (you may recall the strong gusty winds of 
the night before). The road was soon cleared by Parks 
and we were able to proceed to the car park. 

Thirteen members attended and a visitor, David Hollie 
from the USA—he is working on the Superb Fairy-wrens 
at Serendip Sanctuary. The weather was surprisingly 
good; windy and mostly sunny, though we had one period 
when we were all sheltering from freezing rain and a 
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Common Brown Butterfly Heteronympha metope, OGNR. 

Photo: David Boyle 



Goodenia sp., OGNR Photo: David Boyle 


Bird list for OGNR compiled by David Boyle 


Pacific Black Duck 1 
Common Bronzewing 4 
Australian Pelican 1 
Straw-necked Ibis 2 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 9 
Galah 2 

Rainbow Lorikeet 1 
Eastern Rosella 5 
Red-rumped Parrot 4 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 1 
Superb Fairy-wren 6 
Brown Thornbill 2 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 1 
White-plumed Honeyeater 1 
Red Wattlebird 5 
New Holland Honeyeater 3 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 5 
Rufous Whistler 1 


Grey Shrike-thrush 1 

Australian Magpie (White-backed) 1 

Grey Currawong 3 

Grey Fantail 3 

Willie-wagtail 1 

Little Raven 7 

Magpie-lark 2 

Eastern Yellow Robin 1 

Eurasian Skylark 2 

Silvereye 3 

Welcome Swallow 8 

Common Blackbird 1 

Common Starling 1 

Common Myna 1 

Red-browed Finch 5 



Morning tea at the OGNR education centre Photo: David Boyle 


Bird Group meeting: Beyond Australia to Melanesia—Guy Dutson 

19 November 2015 


Jackie Pallister 


G uy is the author of the field guide, Birds of 

Melanesia, and in his presentation he gave us a 
potted history of his time in Melanesia. Apart from the 11 
months that he spent there researching for the book, he 
spent three years in Fiji running the Birdlife International 
program and he also leads tours in the region, 
particularly in Papua New Guinea (PNG) and the 
Solomon Islands. 

PNG has a wealth of bird life including the amazing birds 
of paradise for which it is famous. With only 10 per cent 
of the land mass of Australia, PNG has the same number 
of endemic species due to the varied landscape that 
includes three altitudinal levels, from sea level to glacial 
peaks, although the terrain is mostly tropical rainforest. 
Unfortunately birds are heavily hunted there as a food 
source. However, life is not only precarious for the 
birds—security in PNG is a challenge for humans also— 
hence Guy spends his time there dressed in rags and 
speaking Pidgin English so as not to draw too much 


attention to himself! He spent some of his time there 
working on the taxonomy of different bird species 
including the PNG equivalent of the Bassian Thrush. This 
is a vexed topic where the definition of species and sub¬ 
species seems to currently be a matter of personal 
preference and one that can cause much angst for 
birders and their lists. 

Guy went on to talk about other islands in Micronesia and 
the conservation issues associated with them, including 
logging of forests in the Solomon Islands and the 
widespread problem that rats and cats present for birds 
that evolved without predators. Programs to eliminate 
rats via aerial drops of bait have been successful on 
some of the smaller islands but not on the larger ones. 

On a brighter note, the birdlife in these islands is often 
not well studied and so Guy has had the opportunity to 
describe new species as well as refine the taxonomy of 
some of those that are already known. 
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Butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


T here has been much discussion on the GFNC 
Facebook page about the dark form of the Caper 
White, several, of which have been seen around Geelong 
in the past month. Both sexes have a much broader 
terminal black band on each upper wing. The female 
tends to be brighter in the hind wing underside, suffused 
with orange and the upper side ground colour is often 
pale greenish-yellow or pinkish-yellow. It is not clear 
whether there was a large, single migration flying down¬ 
wind across the Western Flighway near Langi Ghiran on 
17 November, a hot north wind day. Greenish Grass-darts 
have been prevalent in gardens. The first Sword-grass 
Browns were seen at Yaugher, Common Browns are 


about and plenty of Painted Ladies, but no Yellow 
Admirals during November. A single Monarch flew across 
Southern Lerderderg Gorge. 

Observers: 

CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; GGt, Geoff 
Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GP, Graham 
Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, 
John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possinhgam; LBr, 

Lance Breguet; LPh, Lorrraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, 
Valda Dedman 


Montane Ochre 

12/11/15 

Gherang Gherang Nature 
Reserve 

3 photographed together on flowering Grasstree spike. 

JN 

White-banded 

Grass-dart 

17/11/15 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

2 

TFI 

Greenish Grass-dart 

28/10/15 

Whitcombes Rd, Drysdale 

2 

GMc 


29/10/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

2 in the western plains grassland bed. 

JPo 


31/10/15 

Highton 

2 in yard, bright sun. 

JN 


04/11/15 

Kanooka Drive, Corio 

2 flitting about in creeper in garden, photographed. 

JDg 


07/11/15 

Highton 

10+ on mild sunny afternoon in garden mainly on 

Erigeron glaucus Seaside Daisy. 

GP 


18/11/15 

Wandana Heights 

1 on weed on garden path, warm, sunny, photographed. 

LPh 


21/11/15 

69 North Valley Rd, 

Highton 

1 in garden at 1 p.m., sunny. 

VWD 


21/11/15 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

1 

TFI 

Caper White 

03/11/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

2 flying around the perennial garden area. 

JPo 


17/11/15 

Grovedale 

2 moving quickly among tall shrubs. 

HSc, 

LBr 


17/11/15 

Newtown 

2 flying and feeding on fuchsia and salvia flowers over 
extended period in afternoon. 

CMo 


17/11/15 

Drysdale 

1 dark form. Photographed. 

GMc 


17/11/15 

Harrison Court, Highton 

3, first in garden this season. 

JPo, 

GP 


17/11/15 

Near Langi Ghiran 

A number flying downwind across Western Hwy, hot 
north wind, mid afternoon. 

TP 


22/11/15 

Highton 

1 very tattered dark form, photographed. 

GP 

Varied Sword-grass 
Brown 

20/11/15 

Yaugher 

A few, first for year. 

TP 

Common Brown 

03/11/15 

Harrison Court, Highton 

1 male, first for season in garden. 

JPo 


04/11/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

4+ Both males and females. 

JPo 


12/11/15 

Gherang Gherang Nature 
Reserve 

2 males 'crisply plumaged'. 

JN 


17/11/15 

Woodlands Drive, Ocean 
Grove 

1 

TFI 


21/11/15 

69 North Valley Rd, 

Highton 

1 in garden at 1 p.m., sunny. 

VWD 
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Butterflies (cont’d) 


Australian Painted Lady 

27/10/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

5+ 

JPo 


12/11/15 

Gherang Gherang Nature Reserve 

2 on flowering Grasstree 

JN 


17/11/15 

Woodlands Estate Ocean Grove 

3 

TFI 


19/11/15 

Jan Juc 

8 feeding on Chrysocephalum in back yard 

GGt 


23/11/15 

Newtown 

1 flitting about in garden 

CMo 

Yellow Admiral 

27/10/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

1 

JPo 


29/10/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

2 fluttering about low shrubs at 5.00 p.m, 

HSc, 

LBr 

Monarch 

16/11/15 

Southern Lerderderg Gorge 

1 flew through 

MHe, 

DHe 

Common Grass-blue 

3/11/15 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 

2 

JPo 


17/11/15 

Woodlands Estate Ocean Grove 

2 

TFI 



Greenish Grass-dart. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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The Otway Region Skink Hunt 
22 November 2015 


Trevor Pescott 



Field Nats look for skinks at Stony Rises. Photos: Chrissy Freestone 


Weasel Skink from Yaugher, near Forrest. 





T he 


best laid plans...’ don’t account for weather! In 


late November we should be confident that we will 
have sunny if not raging hot weather, but on this 
occasion we had a cool, mostly overcast day when 
skinks and other reptiles were reluctant to show 
themselves. But even so, we managed to see seven 
skinks, find one frog, and recover part of a snake that 
had fallen victim to an unknown assailant. 


We set off from Balyang Sanctuary in three vehicles and 
went straight to the cottage site in the Floating Islands 
Reserve, where we were joined by some out of town 
members. It is one of our favourite haunts where 
searching under sheets of roofing iron lying on the 
ground revealed a South-eastern Slider (previously 
known as Bougainville’s Skink) and two Eastern 
Three-lined Skinks. Nearby we found a Pale-flecked 
Garden Sunskink (Garden Skink), and saw a Black Rock 
Skink and a Southern Water Skink. One Brown Tree 
Frog was also found here. 

But the cool weather limited our success—we had hoped 
for a far greater opportunity to see basking reptiles, 
particularly Black Rock Skinks. 

We went then to the shore of Lake Corangamite for a 
quick morning-tea break, and a short walk, but a skink 
seen the previous day under a sheet of roofing iron had 
vanished. Our only find was the body of a snake that 
was collected for later identification. We did have the 


opportunity to look at a Weasel Skink found at Forrest 
the day before, and held over for the day’s excursion. 

From there we went to Dreeite where we visited the 
Nature Conservation Reserve in search of the critically 
endangered Corangamite Water Skink. Although the sky 
was largely overcast, and the wetlands had no surface 
water, the large basalt boulders where the skinks live 
were warm, and we found several of these lizards 
basking in what little sunshine manage to appear from 
time to time. On one rock two of these lovely lizards 
basked side-by-side. Seeing these highly localised and 
rare lizards was the highlight of the day. 

Back via Beeac to Lake Elizabeth for a rather late lunch, 
then into the Otway Ranges in a search for Tree¬ 
climbing Cool-skinks (Spencer’s Skink) but there was no 
sunshine, the weather was cool and the lizards were not 
out basking or foraging. 

Our last stop was at the junction of the Benwerrin-Mt 
Sabine Road/Wye River Track where our attention 
swung more to admiring the flowering plants than lizard 
hunting. 

I had hoped we might find a Highlands Forest Skink 
(McCoy’s Skink) under rotten logs or rocks, but none 
was found. The hunt did yield one interesting find, with 
Barry unearthing a small land crayfish which we still 
have to identify to species level. One Pale-flecked 
Garden Sunskink was seen here. 
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Field Nats observing a Corangamite Water Skink at Dreeite Nature Corangamite Water Skinks. Dreeite NCR Photo: Trevor Pescott 

Conservation Reserve. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Herp list 


Brown Tree Frog 

Litoria ewingi 

One, under a rock at the Floating Islands Reserve. 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

Acritoscincus duperreyi 

Two under sheets of roofing iron at the ’cottage site’ in the 
Floating Islands Reserve. 

Black Rock Skink 

Egernia saxatilis 

One at the Floating Islands Reserve. 

Southern Water Skink 

Eulamprus tympanum ssp. 
tympanum 

One seen at the Floating Islands Reserve 

Corangamite Water Skink 

Eulamprus tympanum ssp. 
marniae 

A small number basking on basalt boulders at the Dreeite 
Nature Conservation Reserve. 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink 

Lampropholis guichenoti 

Caught at the Floating Islands Reserve and seen beside the 
Wye Track near the Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road. 

South-eastern Slider 

Lerista bougainvillii 

Found under sheets of roofing iron at the ‘cottage site’. 

Weasel Skink 

Saproscincus mustelinus 

Collected at Yaugher, near Forrest, on the previous day. 


Mammal list 


Short-beaked Echidna 

Tachyglossus aculeatus 

One beside the Colac-Forrest Road 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Macropus giganteu) 

Scats at the Floating Islands Reserve 

Red-necked Wallaby 

Macropus rufogriseus 

One road-killed, Colac-Forrest Road. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

Wallabia bicolor 

Several in the Otway Ranges. 

Red Fox 

Vulpes vulpes 

Scats at Dreeite NCR 

Brown Hare 

Lepus capensis 

One beside the Dreeite-Beeac Road. 

European Rabbit 

Oryctolagus cuniculus 

Abundant scats. 



Brown Tree Frog, Stony Rises. Photo: Chrissy Freestone South-eastern Slider, Stony Rises. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Taking a closer look at a young 
Corangamite Water Skink at 
Dreeite. 

Photo: Chrissy Freestone 

Yabby sp., Wye Rd, Otway Nat Park Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Some plants that caught our attention—compiled by Deborah Evans 


Stony Rises 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Otway forest 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Acacia melanoxylon 

Blackwood 

Bedfordia arborescens 

Blanket-leaf 

Cassinia aculeata 

Common Cassinia 

Clematis aristata 

Mountain Clematis 

Chenopodium sp. 


Dianella tasmanicus 

Tasmanian Flax-lily 

Clematis aristata 

Mountain Clematis 

Goodenia ovata 

Hop Goodenia 

Clematis microphylla 

Small-leaved Clematis 

Olearia argophylla 

Musk Daisy-bush 

Geranium sp. 


Pimelia ligustrina 

Tall Rice-flower 

*Holcus lanatus 

Yorkshire Fog 

Pomaderris aspera 

Hazel Pomaderris 

Lachnagrostis filiformis 

Fairy grass 

Prostanthera melissifolia 

Balm Mintbush 

Melicytus dentatus 

Tree Violet 

Ozothamnus ferrugineus 

Tree Everlasting 

Ph rag mites australis 

Common Reed 

Stellaria flaccida 

Forest Starwort 

Ranunculus sp. 

Buttercups 

Tasmannia lanceolata 

Mountain Pepper 



Tasman Flax-lily Dianella tasmanica 
Wye Rd, Otway National Park. 

Photo: Barry Lingham 




Black Flower Wasp, Lake Corangamite 

Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Enjoying lunch at Lake Elizabeth. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Koala Conservation Days for Locals 

Hosted by Echidna Walkabout Wildlife and Nature Tours 

Join the Make a Home for Koala Clancy habitat creation project—this project has already made 30+ hectares of bushland suitable 
for koalas. In fact, since the beginning of the project, koala sightings have doubled. 

When: Sunday 13 December 2015, 

2016: Wednesday 20 January; Sunday February, Saturday 19; March, Sunday 10 April 

Time: 9.00 a.m.-2.00 p.m. 

Where: The You Yangs Regional Park. 

Cost: $20 per person. All proceeds go towards conserving koalas 
What to bring: lunch, water, gardening gloves, binoculars and your passion for nature and wildlife! 

Books are essential for participation. Contact: 

Email: enquiries@echidnawalkabout.com.au or call: 03 9646 8249 
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Paddy’s Ranges, Maryborough, fauna survey 
20-25 October 2015 

All trapping undertaken in accordance with our DEPI permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 
GPS at Paddy’s Ranges State Park camping area 54 739241E, 5892503N, alt 255 m 

Trevor Pescott 


Locations 

Paddy’s Ranges State Park is south-west of Maryborough 
in central Victoria. It consists of 1954ha of box-ironbark 
forest, which is a popular place for gold prospecting as 
well as bushwalking and the study of birds and other 
wildlife. 

Its name comes from an Irish goldminer named Paddy 
who roamed the area well before the 1880s. 

It has a long history of abuse, having been used for 
grazing, goldmining, timber-cutting and the extraction of 
eucalyptus oil. Apiarists have made use of the ironbark 
blossom for honey production, as the feral bee populations 
testify. 

As early as 1951 the Maryborough Field Naturalists Club 
began agitating for the protection of the forests because of 
their high value to birds and other wildlife, but it was not 
until 1989 that the state park was declared. In 2002 the 
park was increased to its present size. 

Part of the park is zoned for gold prospecting; there are 
several caravans set semi-permanently at the camping 
ground (which is in the non-prospecting area) and we met 
a few of the prospectors during our stay. 

Purpose of the survey 

With planning for our trapping in 2016 and beyond under 
way, it seemed a good opportunity to trial a weekend 
campout not too far from Geelong. Paddy’s Ranges State 
Park near Maryborough is a two-hour drive through 
Ballarat and there is a well-established camping area in 
the centre of the park. It is also close to caravan parks and 
motels at Maryborough. The area has a population of the 
Yellow-footed Antechinus which we haven’t had the 
chance to catch and compare with the three antechinus 
species found around Geelong, as well as a good range of 
other fauna. 

Elliott traps 

On 21 /10/15 we set 30 small Elliott traps near Karri dam; 
they were monitored for two days but nothing was caught. 

After discussions with Parks Ranger Rob Brouwers on 
22/10/15, we set 12 traps along the dry creek bed at the 
camping area; here we caught one female Yellow-footed 
Antechinus. 



Shingle-back Lizard, Paddy’s Ranges. Photo: Tracey Hinton 


We moved the 30 traps from Karri Dam to an area behind 
the campground on 23/10/15, but nothing was caught in 
the two nights they were in place. 

Harp Traps 

Two harp traps were set at Karri Dam on 21/10/15, and 
left in place for three nights, then moved on 24/10/15 to 
Kirk Dam for one night. No bats were caught. 

Cameras 

21/10/15: one camera at Karri Dam took photographs of 
Black Wallabies. 

23/10/15: two cameras focused on tree trunks along the 
creek bed below the camping area, but nothing was 
photographed. 

Funnels 

22/10/15: set 20 m fencing and six funnels. Checked 
regularly but nothing caught. 

Spotlight 

A walk at night proved to be more productive with a Sugar 
Glider seen, and a Koala and White-striped Freetail Bats 
were heard calling. 

Summary 

Overall this was a disappointing result from the trapping 
effort; however, it showed that campouts will work well in 
the future. 

General observations 

Footprints in the mud: sets of footprints in the mud around 
the perimeter of Karri Dam puzzled us until we saw a 
Shingle-back (Stumpy-tailed Lizard) walking there, leaving 
similar tracks. 

Reptiles: Shingle-backs, at least two species of dragons 
and one skink seen. 

Black Rock Scorpion: one near Karri Dam. 

Yabby: at least 10 yabby nets found abandoned at Karri 
Dam. 

Heath Ochre: several seen. 

Yellow-footed Antechinus: one seen during the morning of 
25/10/15. It ran into a hollow tree trunk, peered out for a 
few minutes, then disappeared inside. 



Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, Paddy’s Ranges. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mammals 


Birds 


Short-beaked Echidna 

One seen at Karri Dam, and diggings 


seen. 

Koala 

One heard calling at night, not seen. 

Sugar Glider 

One seen at night. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

Many seen, one photographed. 

White-striped Freetail Bat 

Heard calling at night. 


Herps 


Common Dwarf Skink 

A small skink seen was probably this 
species. 

Shingle-back 

Abundant. 

Dragon sp. 

At least three colour forms of 


dragons were present. They appear 
to be quite distinct in the patterns 
and behaviour, and they may in the 
past have been considered distinct 
species. (Thanks to Peter Tremul for 
his comments.) 


Common Bronzewing 

Fuscous Honeyeater 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Red Wattlebird 

Peregrine Falcon 

White-browed Babbler 

Painted Button-quail 

Spotted Quail-thrush 

Galah 

White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 

Long-billed Corella 

Rufous Whistler 

Musk Lorikeet 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Eastern Rosella 

Crested Bellbird 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 

Olive-backed Oriole 

Black-eared Cuckoo 

White-browed Woodswallow 

Pallid Cuckoo 

Dusky Woodswallow (nesting) 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Australian Magpie 

Sacred Kingfisher 

Grey Currawong 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Willie Wagtail 

Brown Treecreeper 

Little Raven 

Spotted Pardalote (nesting) 

White-winged Chough 

Striated Pardalote 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 

Welcome Swallow 


Thanks 

Our sincere thanks to Mary Camilleri (DELWP), Nic van den Bronk 
(Parks Victoria) and Rob Brouwers (Parks Victoria Ranger) for providing 
the necessary permits and advice on the area. 

To Graham, Tracey and Chrissy for their assistance in setting and 
collecting the equipment. 



Black (Swamp) Wallaby, Paddy’s Ranges. 


Photo: Tracey Hinton 



White-browed Babbler, Paddy’s Ranges 

Photo: Tracey Hinton 



Dragon sp., Paddy’s Ranges. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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October-November Bird Observations—some highlights 

Craig Morley, John Newman, Rod Lowther 


W e trust you are continuing to enjoy the new format 
of noteworthy and interesting bird observations in 
Geelong Naturalist. The full list of bird observation 
records can be found on the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club web-site at: http://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird 
-observations 

Several real highlights stand out over the last few weeks. 
It’s always exciting to see a Painted Honeyeater, 
especially in the Geelong region where the species is 
classified as rare. Records of from the You Yangs, East 
Flat and near the Golf Club in the Stephens Road section 
of the Bannockburn Bush Reserve were most noteworthy. 
The Bannockburn record brings back vivid memories, for 
some, of the spring-summer of 1994/95 when there was 
an irruption of 10-12 birds culminating in successful 
breeding. So it will be very interesting to see if numbers 
build up and some stay to breed. 

A most unexpected sighting was of at least four Zebra 
Finches foraging with European Goldfinches and 
House Sparrows at Karaaf Wetland. The species is a real 
rarity on the Bellarine Peninsula and south of Geelong. 
The question of whether these Karaaf birds were aviary 
escapees can always be raised but during the dry winter 
it is more than possible that these were wild birds 
wandering in search of food and as often happens with 
wandering birds, they get to the coast and stop! Please 
keep your eyes and ears open if you are down that way. 

The third highlight of the month is of a White-throated 
Nightjar reliably heard along Bambra Road to the 
north-west of Aireys Inlet, off the intersection with Old 
Coach Road. The species has rarely been recorded in 
recent years from the Geelong region and any record is 
noteworthy, especially from the southern area of their 
range. They are also recorded from the Brisbane Ranges. 
This recent record also fits in with records from the 
general area of one calling at night on 16 January 2006 
along Number 2 Road, 1.2 km west of Denham Track and 
a specimen found dead by the road, by Tom Fletcher and 


Les Barrow, in the 1960s which is in the Museum Victoria 
collection. 

The regular spring arrival of the Eastern Koel is now a 
much anticipated local birding event. For the past few 
spring/summers several Eastern Koels have become a 
reliable part of the Highton and Newtown avifauna, 
detected by the penetrating call uttered at dawn and 
dusk. It can be surprisingly difficult to spot given how 
large the bird is, seeking out the shadows of dense 
foliage, but its call is unmistakable. Females are rarely 
sighted here but a juvenile photographed last summer 
gave evidence of successful breeding for this parasitic 
cuckoo. Other locations where Eastern Koels have been 
identified include Torquay and Ocean Grove. 

A Latham’s Snipe survey over numerous sites 
between Melbourne and far western Victoria found birds 
at many wetlands including 35 at Begola wetland in 
Ocean Grove and 43 birds at Jerringot at Belmont. 

Formal research into this cryptic migratory shorebird is 
well overdue and has been commenced by Dr Birgita 
Hansen of Federation University Australia. 

Our burst of unusually hot October weather saw the 
arrival of many woodswallows in numerous locations over 
our district from the coast to the drier inland woodlands. 
Both White-browed Woodswallows and Masked 
Woodswallows were seen and hopefully we will see 
breeding records again this summer. 

Cattle Egret records which have been regular over 
the winter are now predictably dropping off to just an 
occasional small group of birds in paddocks around 
Geelong. Memories of a breeding pair at Balyang 
Sanctuary several summers ago should keep us vigilant 
for signs of persisting summer birds as this was a most 
extraordinary local breeding record. 

Thank you to all the observers who contributed records 
for the period covered by this report. 



Whiskered Terns at... Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Balyang Sanctuary 
Thursday 28 January 2016 
Leader: Craig Morley 

This sanctuary, in suburban Geelong, is a wonderful 
place to while away a relaxing January morning of 
birding. There may well be a good variety of species 
present and some breeding activity. 

Meet: 9 a.m. Balyang Sanctuary main car park, near 
picnic area at the end of Marnock Rd. (Melway map 452 
F8). Craig will be waiting here. 

NB: as this is a central venue no car-pooling 
arrangements have been made, though, please feel free 
to make your own. 

Finish: approximately 12 noon or later if you would 
like to stay on for lunch. 

Bring: Morning tea, drinks etc. If you wish to stay 
on for a chat and some time together you might wish to 
bring your lunch. Sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, 
folding chair and the usual items you might need for a 
birding trip. 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (mobile 0429 196 634 for 
the morning of the excursion). 


GFNC Excursion 
Barwon River Aqueduct 
Saturday 16 January 2016 

We are returning to the Barwon River Aqueduct after an 
absence of many years, but this year we’ll come in from 
the east and walk toward the aqueduct on the slightly 
elevated track that runs past the area where there has 
been some revegetation. Once at the aqueduct we’ll 
turn south on the gravel access road and head towards 
the river where we went in 2004. 

Meet: 9 a.m. at the gravel parking area near the 
corner of Leather St and Boundary Rd, Melways 466 G2 

Bring: Binoculars, sunscreen, hat, rain gear, good 
walking shoes, gaiters in case you are tempted to go off 
the track to look at things, and morning tea. 

Contact: Deborah Evans, 5243 8687 or 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com beforehand; 

0424 292 447 on the day 

Note that the excursion will be cancelled if it is a day of 
total fire ban. 


Mailing roster 

December: Chrissy Freestone 


Challenge Bird Counts (CBCs) 

Once again, GFNC, in association with Birdlife 
Australia, is organising two CBCs this year. 

These bird-filled days are always enjoyable and a great 
opportunity to learn more about the birds and birding spots 
of the Geelong region. 

Bellarine Peninsula 
Sunday 6 December 2015 

Leader: Barry Lingham 
Meet at Pt Addis car park 

Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs 
Saturday 12 December 2015 

Leader: John Newman 
Meet at Steiglitz Courthouse, Steiglitz 

Start time: 6.00 a.m. 

Finish time: approx. 7.00 p.m. 

If you’d like to take part for all or part of at least one day 
please contact: 

Barry: lingham@tpg.com.au 
Tel: 5255 4291 
or 

John: microhouse3@gmail.com 
Mob: 0409 955 313 


Summer Wader Counts 2016 

Shorebirds 2020 is a national shorebird monitoring project 
and now includes over 420 registered Shorebird Areas 
which Birdlife Australia is aiming to have surveyed on at 
least a biannual basis. The data collected as part of this 
project add to the largest shorebird count database in 
Australia dating back to the late 1970s, and are 
instrumental in conservation advocacy and protecting 
shorebird sites around the country. 

Dates: 

Saturday 23 January: Lake Connewarre/Reedy Lake 
Hospital Swamps/Barwon Heads area 

Sunday 24 January: Swan Bay sites 
Monday 25 January: Moolap Salt Works 
If you would like to participate please contact: 

John Newman 

Email: microhouse3@gmail.com 
Mobile: 0409 955 313 



We widh 

eue^yone a dafe and happy, 
fedtive dead on! 
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Coming events 


DECEMBER 2015 


1 

General Meeting: Members’ night and end-of-year supper 

2 

6 

Challenge Bird Count-Bellarine Peninsula 


12 

Challenge Bird Count-Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs 

9 

11-14 

17 

10-13 

Fauna survey-Brisbane Ranges 

JANUARY 2016 

18 

16 

GFNC Excursion-Barwon River Aqueduct 

20 

21 

Bird Group meeting-Quiz night 

25 

23-25 

Summer wader counts 


28 

Bird Group excursion-Balyang Sanctuary 

27 


FEBRUARY 2016 

General Meeting: Marilyn Hewish—George Lyell: the man, 
the moths and the museum 

Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Fauna survey 
Cadets: Meeting 

Bird Group: Susan Kruss/Lorraine Phelan—A choice 
selection of bird reserves in Australia 
Excursion (Saturday evening): Mt Rothwell 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellarine Rail Trail at 
Banks Road, Mannerim 
Mothing night at OGNR 



GFNC COMMITTEE 2015-2016 

President 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Vice-President 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Immediate Past President 

Bruce Lindsay 

0439 035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5243 7037 

rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer 

Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 

tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5247 1537 

rod .lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer 
Committee Member 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

(i u 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

U U 

David Boyle 

5250 1039 

davidboyle48@gmail.com 

U U 

Grace Lewis 

0438 046 363 

g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

U (1 

Graham Possingham 

5243 6997 

g.possingham@gmail.com 

u u 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Chrissy Freestone 

0417 379 033 

chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com .au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 



Convenor 

Lynne Clarke 

0439 390 801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


The closing date for the next magazine (in February) will be Monday evening, 25 January 2016 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help 

—late copy may not be accepted. 

Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg 

and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 



GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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